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HERE’S  A HOBBY  ANY  BUSINESS 
MAN  CAN  RIDE  WITH  PLEASURE 
AND  PROFIT 

HEN  first  editions  are  bought  for 
fabulous  sums  reference  to  the 
sale  is  sure  to  include  the  printer’s 
name  and  the  paper  on  which  the 
book  is  printed. 

The  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
writer  having  established  themselves  as  meri- 
torious through  the  course  of  time,  interest 
centres  on  the  grade  of  craftsmanship  employed 
in  the  production. 

Few  business  men  will  care  to  fill  idle  hours  in 
learning  the  multiplicities  of  the  printing  craft 
although  a fair  number  have  found  therein  an 
outlet  and  development  for  artistic  talent,  going 
no  further  than  working  in  miniature  sizes. 


Printed  on  our  Themis  Text , Blue 
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In  paper  however  a casual  study  soon  arouses 
interest.  From  the  early  vellum  through  all  the 
stages  of  progress  there  is  a marked  develop- 
ment toward  improvement,  appropriateness  and 
national  tendency.  The  history  of  watermarks 
and  their  interesting  designs  is  in  itself  a subject 
of  fascination.  Stamp  collectors  must  learn  the 
a b c’s  of  paper,  some  go  further  and  become 
experts. 

When  one  learns  finishes — ripple,  plate 
or  linen,  etc.,  and  fibres  from  different  sources 
as  basic  material.  Then  finds  colours  strong, 
neutral  or  delicate  and  with  perhaps  a 
smattering  of  how  a sheet  is  divided  into  pages 
for  the  press,  so  it  will  fold  to  the  size  required, 
with  a printed  page  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
When  one  finds  these  things,  and  then  begins 
playing  with  paper  samples  and  how  the  paper 
is  made,  understanding  comes  as  to  why  a 
newspaper  goes  to  pieces  easily,  while  a bank  bill 
lasts  more  or  less  indefinitely. 

And,  with  understanding  there  grows  an 
artistic  appreciation  for  this  carrier  of  culture 
and  learning.  Ability  begins  to  reach  forth  to 
the  beginning  of  creative  thought.  Mr.  Business 
Man  is  able  to  visualize  in  folded  pages  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  he  would  like  to  put  into  his 
business  messages;  and  to  know,  by  feel  and 
seeing,  the  merits  of  printed  pages  in  book, 
portfolio  or  what  not. 

Many  of  the  various  Howard  Smith  suggestive 
sample  books  are  in  themselves  easily  digested 
primers  of  paper  education. 
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WORDS-JUST  WORDS 


THEIR  VALUE  SET  FORTH 

There  is  no  calamity  which  right  words  will 
not  begin  to  redress.  —Emerson. 

Without  words  and  the  truth  of  things  that  is 
in  them,  what  were  we  ? —Leigh  Hunt. 

In  human  language,  all  words  except  proper 
names,  are  signs  of  generalized  ideas. 

— Standard  Dictionary. 

Ideas  go  booming  through  the  world  louder 
than  cannon.  Thoughts  are  mightier  than 
armies.  — W.  M.  Paxton. 

By  winning  words,  then,  conquer  human 
hearts  and  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  Fear. 

— Milton. 

Rhetoric — the  faculty  of  perceiving  all  the 
possible  means  of  persuasion  on  any  subject. 

— Aristotle. 

Persuade:  To  win  the  mind  by  argument, 
eloquence,  evidence,  reflection.  —Standard  Dictionary. 

Win:  To  attain  or  achieve.  — Standard  Dictionary 


BY  WAY  OF  EXAMPLE 


Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me; 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I put  out  to  sea.  —Tennyson 

A wail  in  the  wind  is  all  I hear.  —Macbeth 

Or  this: 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime. 

Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars  keep  time. 

And  yet  see  the  power  of  words  to  depict: 

The  corn  was  springing  fresh  and  green. 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high. 

And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

Or, 

The  air  and  the  waters  dance,  glitter  and  play, 

And  why  should  not  I be  as  merry  as  they  ? 

All  as  selected  by  Robert  Ruxton  in  Printed  Salesmanship. 

# * ♦ 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  advertising  ever 
made  was  to  separate  itself  from  sales.  True, 
the  technique,  personnel,  and  weapons  are 
generally  different;  but  the  aim  is  the  same  and 
what  is  good  argument  for  one  is  nearly  always 
fresh  fish  for  the  other. 

The  “cash”  orders  brought  by  salesmen  so 
often  seem  more  the  direct  return  from  sales' 
effort  than  the  response  to  advertising  which  is 
not  so  easily  traceable,  except  as  part  of  the 
sales’  curve;  that  the  journey  of  advertising  is 
sometimes  put  down  as  more  or  less  of  a“flivver.” 


WHY  BOAST  AT  ALL? 


HAT  lies  within  a lie  is  generally  pure 
YV  — and,  since  the  war  there  has 

grown  such  an  antipathy  to  the  word 
propaganda  that  any  boast  beyond  the  realm  of 
fact  is  met  by  a very  large  degree  of  disbelief. 

There  has  been  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  for 
some  months  a questioning  of  the  value  of  a 
slogan  now  world  wide.  The  cancellation  stamp 
of  mail  from  Great  Britain  carries  these  words 
“British  Goods  are  Best.”  How  many  Can- 
adian manufacturers  will  admit  it  ? Are  they, 
these  goods,  actually  the  best?  Undoubtedly 
many  products  of  Great  Britain  are  best,  but 
why  damn  the  good  ones  by  boosting  the  poorer 
ones.  He  who  thinks  he  knows  better  will  have 
his  own  opinion.  But  it  is  not  a discussion  as  to 
whether  the  British  are  wise  or  not  that  matters, 
rather  it’s  a thought  that  slogans  should  be  used 
on  bended  knee,  as  it  were,  reverently. 

It  was  only  after  several  months  of  living  in 
New  York  that  “this  Canadian”  ever  heard  that 
Canada  was  famous  for  her  mutton.  Some 
years  back,  a sojourn  there  brought  enlight- 
enment. 
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Butcher  waggons  galore  circulated  through 
the  streets  bearing  some  legend  that  “Canada 
Mutton”  was  a specialty.  We  were  always 
taught  at  school  that  the  right  of  leadership  in 
this  product  belonged  to  Australia.  Bring  it  up 
to  date  and  we  find  “Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale” 
one  of  the  miracle  advertising  campaigns  of 
recent  years,  the  champagne  of  prohibition 
drinks — throughout  the  free  and  liberty  loving — 
100%  America. 

But  these  successes  were  not  slogans,  rather 
Advertising  and  Sales  campaigns.  And  there 
are  other  Canadian  Manufacturers  who  could  do 
the  same,  without  bombastic  slogans  or  idle  boast- 
ing if  they  knew  the  power  of  advertising  and  were 
tired  of  the  slowness  of  Canadian  Immigration. 

But  the  danger  of  slogans  is  only  a Hash 
compared  to  a common  tendency  to  absorb 
national  propaganda  as  fact.  If  British  goods 
are  best  why  “Made  in  Canada  ?”  If  we  believe 
a Rolls  Royce  to  be  the  finest,  why  overlook  the 
fact  that  Ford  upset  the  tradition  of  years, 
decades,  almost  centuries,  to  discover  and  perfect 
a machine  way  of  making  flax  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  product  for  his  needs  at  a low  enough 
price.  While  one  may  slumber  in  the  belief  that 
propaganda  absorbed  when  sixteen  is  still  true  — 
another  discovers  a way  to  fly — or  make  silk 
from  wood.  And  then  what  ? — 


WANTED — Seeking  a change,  companion  wanted  to  accompany 
advertising  message,  in  congenial  atmosphere,  suggestive  of  fresh- 
ness and  novelty.  — Apply  Themis  Text. 
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THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WILL 


EVER  WRITTEN 

T was  found  in  the  pockets  of  an  old  ragged 
coat  belonging  to  an  insane  patient  of  the 
Chicago  poorhouse.  He  had  been  a lawyer, 
and  the  will  was  written  in  a firm,  clear  hand  on  a 
few  scraps  of  paper.  So  unusual  was  the  will 
that  it  was  read  before  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion, which  ordered  it  probated,  and  it  is  now  on 
the  records  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

“I,  Charles  Lounsberry,  being  of  sound  and 
disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  hereby  make  and 
publish  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  order, 
as  justly  may  be,  to  distribute  my  interest  in 
the  world  among  succeeding  men. 

“That  part  of  my  interest  which  is  known  in 
law  and  recognized  in  sheepbound  volumes  as 
my  property  being  inconsiderable  and  non- 
account, I will  make  no  disposition  of  in  this, 
my  will.  My  right  to  live,  being  but  a life 
estate,  is  not  at  my  disposal,  but  these  things 
excepted,  all  else  in  the  world  I now  proceed  to 
devise  and  bequeath. 


* ‘ I tem.  I give  to  all  good  fathers  and  mothers, 
in  trust  for  their  children,  all  good  little  words 
of  praise  and  encouragement,  and  all  quaint  pet 
names  and  endearments,  and  I charge  said 
parents  to  use  them  justly,  but  generously, 
as  the  needs  of  their  children  shall  require. 

“Item.  I leave  to  children  inclusively,  but 
only  for  the  term  of  childhood,  all  and  every 
flower  of  the  fields  and  blossoms  of  the  woods 
with  the  right  to  play  among  them  freely,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  children,  warning  them  at 
the  same  time  against  thistles  and  thorns.  And, 
I devise  to  children  the  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
the  golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof,  and 
odors  of  the  willows  that  dip  therein  and  the 
white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the  giant  trees. 


“And  I leave  to  the  children  the  long,  long 
days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a thousand  ways,  and  the 
night  and  the  train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder 
at,  but  subject  nevertheless,  to  the  rights  herein 
after  given  to  lovers. 

“Item.  I devise  to  boys,  jointly,  all  the  useful 
idle  fields  and  commons  where  ball  may  be  played, 
all  pleasant  waters  where  one  may  swim,  all 
snowclad  hills  where  one  may  coast,  and  all 
streams  and  ponds  where  one  may  fish,  or  where 
grim  winter  comes,  one  may  skate,  to  hold  the 
same  for  the  period  of  their  boyhood.  And  all 
meadows  with  the  clover  blossoms  and  butterflies 
thereon ; the  woods  with  their  appurtenances,  the 
squirrels  and  the  birds  and  the  echoes  and  the 
streams’  noises,  and  all  the  distant  places  which 
may  be  visited,  together  with  the  adventures 
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there  found.  And  I give  to  said  boys  each  his 
own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night  with  all  pictures 
that  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy 
without  let  or  hindrance  or  without  any  in- 
cumbrance of  care. 

“Item.  To  lovers  I devise  their  imaginary 
world,  with  whatever  they  may  need,  as  the 
stars  in  the  sky,  the  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the 
bloom  of  the  hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains  of 
music,  and  aught  else  they  may  desire  to  figure  to 
each  other  the  lastingness  and  beauty  of  their 
love. 

“Item.  To  young  men,  jointly,  I devise  and 
bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspiring  sport  of  rivalry, 
and  I give  to  them  the  disdain  of  weakness  and 
undaunted  confidence  in  their  own  strength. 
Though  they  are  rude  I leave  to  them  the  power 
to  make  lasting  friendship  and  of  possessing 
companions,  and  to  them  exclusively  I give  all 
merry  songs  and  grave  choruses  to  sing  with 
lusty  voices. 

“Item.  And  to  those  who  are  no  longer 
children  or  youth  or  lovers,  I leave  memory  and 
bequeath  to  them  the  columns  of  the  poems  of 
Burns  and  Shakespeare  and  of  other  poets,  if 
there  be  others,  to  the  end  that  they  may  live  the 
old  days  over  again,  freely  and  fully,  without 
tithe  or  diminution. 

“Item.  To  our  loved  ones  with  snow  crown 
I bequeath  the  happiness  of  an  old  age,  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  their  children  until  they  fall 
asleep.” 

Republished  through  the  courtesy  of 
National  Art  Company , Toronto 


KRUGER’S  JUDGMENT 


HE  anniversary  celebrations  of  Paul 
Kruger’s  birth  remind  me  of  an  incident 
concerning  him,  which  is  not,  I believe, 
generally  known,  but  which  is  an  example  of 
wisdom  not  unworthy  of  the  judgments  of 
Solomon.  A man  dies  leaving  his  property, 
which  consisted  of  lands,  houses,  and  money, 
equally  between  his  two  sons.  The  matter  of 
what  constituted  an  equal  divison  of  the  property 
caused  great  legal  and  other  discussion,  and,  no 
chance  of  a settlement  being  reached,  the  case 
was  referred  to  Kruger  for  decision.  The  old 
man’s  judgment  was  prompt  and  to  the  point. 
He  directed  the  elder  son  to  divide  the  property 
into  what  he  (the  elder  son)  considered  to  be 
two  equal  parts,  of  which  parts  the  younger 
son  was  thereafter  to  have  the  first  choice. 

— Colonel  C.  S.  Collison  in  The  Time*. 


It  is  the  evening  of  a patriotic  holiday.  A 
small  boy  sits  at  the  window  gazing  into  the  space 
of  night.  “Ah!  that’s  a dandy  one,”  he  remarks 
to  his  doting  parent  as  a sky  rocket  drifts  up- 
ward in  its  flight. 

Such  things  breed  patriotism; — but  it  was 
colour  which  caught  the  eye. 


ADVERTISING  COSTS  MONEY! 

ES,  SIR!  Every  time  it’s  mentioned  use 
an  exclamation  mark,  with  this  old  phrase 
of  humor.  The  idea  that  advertising 
costs  money  is  just  as  fearful  a thought  to  enter- 
tain as  that  our  cold  Canadian  winter  will  soon 
be  here. 

Cost  Money!  So  do  wives,  motors,  furs,  coal, 
good  times,  funerals  and  flowers.  “But,  this 
air  of  levity  is  not  business  like,”  someone  says. 

“Business  is  a serious  affair  and  money  is  the 
very  life  of  its  existence,”  to  which  of  course  any 
serious  thinker  will  add  “and  profit” — which,  by 
the  way,  is  perhaps  why  advertising  is  worth 
money. 

Advertising  costs  money.  Of  course  it  does, 
so  does  rent,  raw  material,  machinery,  wages, 
overhead,  salesmen’s  salaries,  travelling  expenses, 
insurance  and  bank  loans. 

Why  not  once  for  all  carve  away  this  offence  to 
sensible  thinking,  and  admit  that  advertising 
really  costs  nothing  when  it’s  profitably  employ- 
ed. At  least  nothing  more  than  a legitimate 
percent,  of  sales  commission. 
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No!  No!  Don’t  worry  about  the  cost.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Work  over  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  employ  more  and  more  advertising 
to  produce  profit.  The  greater  the  expenditure 
is  on  this  plan  of  sales  effort,  the  less  will  be  the 
worry  except  perhaps  as  to  the  distribution  of 
profits. 

There  are  various  concerns,  quite  a number, 
who  began  by  spending  advertising  dollars  with 
many  a quiver  and  who  to-day  are  spending 

thousands,  and  smiling  when  they  do  it. 

It  would  hardly  seem  because  advertising  costs 
money. 

Still,  one  mustn’t  be  too  optimistic  and  the 
fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  whole  business 
of  business  costs  money.  “But,  don’t  forget,” 
says  the  spark  of  success,  “that  it’s  out  of  the 
sales  returns  you  have  to  cut  your  slice  of  profit.” 

In  our  own  case  advertising  has  enabled  us  to 
manufacture  in  greater  volume  thereby  enabling 
us  to  either  reduce  prices  or  improve  the  quality 
of  a brand,  which  is  of  course  the  true  economic 
aim  of  advertising.  This  is  noticeably  true  of 
“Progress  Bond,”  a much  better  sheet  now 
than  originally  made  as  proved  by  independent 
judgment  in  the  export  markets  of  the  world. 

« ♦ ♦ 

CORRECTION 

Edit.  Note: — It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Bell-Fast  Bond  is  a superlative  paper  at  a 
comparative  price.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration when  you  think  of  sales  letters, 
where  impressions  are  valuable,  but  must  not 
cost  too  much. 
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FURTHER  PROGRESS  IN 
PAPER  MAKING 


(As  Illustrated  in  our  Calendar) 

THE  SULPHITE  PROCESS 

0 follow  the  manufacture  of  paper  from 
wood  through  the  different  stages  of  produc- 
tion as  told  pictorially  in  our  calendar,  an 
understanding  of  the  sulphite  process  is  im- 
portant. For,  it  is  by  this  process  that  wood — 
usually  spruce — is  reduced  to  a fibre,  the  neces- 
sary beginning  of  paper  manufacture.  A rough 
outline  of  this  process  follows: 

Spruce  logs,  four  feet  in  length  and  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  are  put  through  a barker 
where  the  bark  is  removed.  The  powerful 
chipper  reduces  these  logs  to  chips  the  size  of  a 
playing  card  and  about  thick.  Conveyor 
belts  take  these  chips  to  large  storage  bins  direct- 
ly over  the  digester.  These  are  large  upright 
cylindrical  tanks,  about  75  feet  high  and  12  feet 
in  diameter,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the 
reception  of  the  chips  and  the  acid  liquor;  and  a 
large  valve  at  the  bottom  through  which  the 
pulp  is  blown,  when  the  chips  have  been 
cooked  in  the  acid  liquor  by  steam  for  a period 
ranging  from  8 to  14  hours  depending  on  the 
class  of  sulphite  required.  The  acid  is  prepared 
by  burning  sulphur  to  produce  sulphur  dioxide 
gas,  then  is  cooled  in  a lead  cooler  and  passed 
over  limestone.  This  acid  is  poured  into  the 
digester  after  the  chips.  The  chemical  reaction 
in  the  digester  removes  all  resinous  and  lignous 
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matter  from  the  wood,  leaving  only  the  fibre, 
which  is  called  cellulose. 

By  opening  the  bottom  valve  of  the  digester 
it  is  blown  into  large  chests  about  50  feet  high 
and  30  feet  in  diameter,  called  blow  pits,  where 
the  cellulose  is  thoroughly  washed  of  any  remain- 
ing acid.  After  a series  of  screens  which  remove 
large  knots,  etc.,  the  stock  is  pumped  to  a storage 
chest. 

It  is  now  in  the  form  of  unbleached  Sulphite — 
a light  brown  color.  In  order  to  turn  this  stock 
into  a bright  white  color  for  white  paper  manu- 
facture, it  is  bleached  in  bellmers,  large  tanks 
holding  tons  of  sulphite  in  which  the  stock  is 
rotated  and  bleached  by  adding  steam  and  a 
bleaching  solution  which  is  prepared  in  the 
chlorine  plant. 

RUSKIN  AND  LOCARNO 
COVERS 

HE  large  number  of  expressions  of  appreci- 
ation received  from  the  last  “Crest”  are 
indicative  of  the  favourable  reception  that 
will  be  given  to  books  and  booklets  bound  in  one 
or  other  of  these  two  cover  papers,  which  give 
“the  effect  of  leather  at  the  price  of  paper.” 
They  are  obtainable  in  a large  assortment  of  1 1 
colours  and  white. 

Paper  is  a Fitting  Thing.  Its  sizes  fit  the 
printing  press.  It  fits  the  envelope.  It  meets 
the  needs  of  the  user,  in  substance,  finish  and 
weight.  And  it  is  the  most  fitting  carrier  of  the 
printed  word  yet  discovered. 
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WHY  THE  NAME  “STATIONER”? 


ANOTHER  VERSION 

N early  days  those  trading  in  materials  known 
as  stationery — pens,  or  quills  as  they  were 
called  then,  ink,  paper  or  the  like,  occupied  a 
station  or  stand  in  the  market-place  or  else- 
where, in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  older  continental 
cities. 

The  early  spelling  of  the  word  was  “stacyoneres*  ’ 
and  the  stalls  of  the  traders  for  the  greater 
part  stood  against  the  walls  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  These  traders  were  first  formed  into 
a guild  in  1403,  the  Livery  Company  not  being 
incorporated  until  1 556.  —The  Ambassador. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

LETTERHEADS  UNLIMITED 
Your  representative  by  correspondence. 

Gentlemen: 

"As  a man  speaks  so  is  he,"  says  one  authority. 

If  so,  then  also  it  is  true  that  "as  he  appears  so  he 
seems." 

For  Letterhead  Service  our  names  are  always 
associated  with  first  quality. 

Yours  truly. 

Krypton  Linen  Laid,  Krypton  Parchment, 

Royal  Record,  H.S.P.  Extra  Strong. 

BARGAINS  ! 

With  the  reduction  of  postage  rates  in  effect 
July  1st,  a much  broader  field  in  relation  to  price 
for  Direct  Advertising  is  opened. 


WE  STRIVE  TO  PLEASE 
A dejected  man  entered  and  said  to  the  clerk: 
“I  want  a quarter’s  worth  of  carbolic  acid.” 


“Sorry,”  said  the  clerk;  “you  got  into  the 
wrong  store.  We  deal  only  in  hardware,  but 
we  have  a choice  line  of  ropes,  razors  and 

revolvers.  Sporting  Goods  Dealer. 

CONSISTENT 

Kaydet:  “How  old  are  you,  Peggy?” 

Femme:  “Why,  I am  eighteen,  Jack.” 
“Eighteen!  Why  you  told  me  that  five  years 
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ago. 

“Well,  I’m  not  one  of  those  people  that  say 
one  thing  one  day  and  another  the  next.” 

West  End  Pointer. 

^ 4( 

“How’s  everything  in  Denmark?” 

“Rotten!”  Exchange. 

>|i  Hi 

FORMS  AND  STATIONERY 

| ’HE  semi-annual  checking  of  supplies, 
suggests  that  you  might  like  samples  of 
Progress  and  Bell-Fast  Bonds  previous  to 
re-orders.  These  papers  are  made  specifically  for 
the  above  purpose.  Your  printer  can  show  you 
sample  books  or  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  them 
direct  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 


Printed  on  our  Themis  Text , Blue 


First  Impressions 
of  a Booklet 

Are  Made  by  the  Cover 

■ 

The  quick  acceptance  of  the 
adaptability  and  attractiveness  of 

LOCARNO  COVER  and 
RUSKIN  COVER  Papers 

Prove  their  wide  range  of  service 

They  are  the  cover  papers 
“ with  the  effect  of  leather 
at  the  price  of  paper  ” 

They  come  in  eleven  colors 
and  white.  20  x 26 — 65  lbs. 


Have  You  Seen  Samples? 

if  not 

Ask  your  Printer  or  Write  Us  Direct 


